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At  the  census  of  1920,  the  latest  one  made  by  the  Federal  Government, 
there  were  52,567  blind  persons  reported*  The  total  number,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  somewhat  larger  than  this  figure.  By  the  Census  Bureau  it  is 
estimated  to  be  74,400.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  establishing  a uniform 
definition  of  blindness,  end  because  of  the  difficulties  in  locating  all  blind 
persons,  a complete  and  exact  enumeration  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Nearly  all  the  blind  in  the  United  States  lost  their  sight  through  disease 
or  accident.  The  number  of  those  whose  vision  was  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
war  service  probably  does  not  exceed  100. 

Blind  males  in  the  United  States  considerably  outnumber  blind  females. 

Of  all  blind  persons  almost  three-fifths  (57.2  per  cent)  are  male  and  a little 
over  two-fifths  (42.8  per  cent)  are  female.  For  every  1,000,000  males  in  the 
general  population,  560  are  blind;  for  every  1,000,000  females  in  the  general 
population  452  are  blind.  For  every  100  blind  female  persons  there  are  134.6 
male  blind,  whereas  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  in  the  population  at 
large  is  104. 

The  reasons  for  the  large  excess  of  male  blind  over  female  are  not  fully 
known.  To  some  extent  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  exposure  of 
males  to  industrial  accidents  (including  accidents  in  mining  operations)  and 
to  occupational  diseases.  The  greater  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  among 
males  is  also  a factor  in  the  situation. 

Blindness  is  found  to  a somewhat  greater  extent  among  negroes  than  among 
whites.  Negroes  constitute  12  per  cent  of  the  blind  population  but  only  9.9 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  general.  The  ratio  per  1,000,000  of  general 
population  is  482  for  whites,  and  602  for  negroes.  The  greater  prevalence  of 


blindness  among  negroes  than  among  whites  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  their 
greater  susceptibility  to  disease  and  to  the  smaller  opportunity  for  full  med- 
ical treatment  of  eye  complaints  among  them.  Blindness  is  of  especial  frequency 
among  negro  males. 

There  is  slightly  more  blindness  among  the  foreign-born  population  than 
among  the  native  population.  The  foreign-born  constitute  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
blind  population,  but  13  per  cent  of  the  population  in  general.  The  reason 
for  a larger  prevalence  of  blindness  among  the  foreign-born  population  lies 
chiefly  in  their  greater  liability  to  industrial  accidents  — together  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  foreign-born  are  to  a large  extent  in  the  years  of  early  adult 
life,  a time  when  blindness  is  most  likely  to  occur  from  industrial  accidents. 

The  number  of  the  blind  increases  rapidly  with  the  advancing  years  of 
life.  So  great  is  this  tendency  that  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  the 
blind  are  found  in  the  later  years  of  life.  Blindness  may  even  be  regarded  as 
a form  of  disease  to  which  the  aged  are  especially  liable. 

The  respective  proportions  of  the  blind  and  of  the  general  population  tinder 
twenty  years  of  age  are  12.7  per  cent  and  40.8  per  cent;  between  twenty  and  forty, 
32.4  per  cent  and  16.4  per  cent;  between  forty  and  sixty,  19.4  per  cent  and  23.8 
per  cent;  and  sixty  years  or  over,  47.1  per  cent  and  7.4  per  cent. 

The  larger  proportions  of  the  blind  in  the  later  years  of  life  are  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  simply  to  accumulations  of  blind  persons  at  the  higher  ages,  the 
causes  of  blindness  not  often  being  of  a character  to  occasion  death;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  especial  frequency  of  two  diseases,  cataract  and  glaucoma, 
in  the  later  years. 
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As  the  blind  are  found  mainly  in  the  later  age  periods  of  life,  so  blind- 
ness is  found  to  occur  to  a relatively  larger  extent  at  such  later  periods.  Of 
all  blindness  36.9  per  cent  occurs  before  twenty;  43.4  per  cent,  between  twenty 
and  sixty- four;  and  19.7  per  cent,  at  sixty- four  or  over.  About  one-fifth 
(20.9  per  cent)  of  blindness  occurs  in  the  first  five  years  of  life.  There  are 
10  per  cent  reported  as  born  blind,  and  5.5  per  cent  as  having  become  blind  in 
the  first  year  of  life — though  figures  as  to  blindness  occurring  at  such  early 
periods  must  be  regarded  as  very  uncertain. 

The  relatively  large  proportion  of  blindness  occurring  in  early  and  middle 
adult  life  (from  twenty  to  sixty-four)  is  in  some  measure  due  to  occupational 
risks,  especially  from  industrial  accidents,  at  this  time. 

The  blind  are  married  to  a somewhat  less  extent  than  is  the  general  popula- 
lation.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups  would  be  much  larger  but  for  the 
fact  that  blindness  so  often  occurs  in  adult  life,  or  at  a time  after  marriages 
are  usually  contracted.  Uidowhood  is  much  more  common  among  the  blind  than 
among  the  general  population,  comparatively  few  of  the  blind  ever  remarrying 
after  the  death  of  the  first  spouse.  The  proportion  divorced  among  the  blind  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  general  population. 

Legislation  as  to  the  blind  in  the  United  States  mostly  has  reference  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  special  schools  for  them.  In  a number  of 
States  there  are  also  laws  as  to  public  commissions  and  as  to  pensions  and  oth^r 
forms  of  material  aid  for  them. 

In  addition,  there  are  laws  in  a few  States  providing  for  the  support  of 
indigent  blind  persons.  In  other' States  indirect  aid  is  extended  to  the  blind 
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by  several  means  — exemption  from  the  laws  as  to  mendicancy,  or  permission  to 
peddle  wares  without  license,  or  relief  from  the  payment  of  certain  taxes. 

In  most  States  provision  is  made  for  assistance  to  blind  voters  at  voting 
places.  In  some  States  it  is  made  a criminal  offense  for  persons  with  sight  to 
solicit  alms  on  the  pretext  that  they  are  blind. 

In  the  decisions  of  courts  there  are  certain  doctrines  set  forth  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  blind  in  respect  to  injuries  suffered  by  them  in  going  about  on 
public  ways  — especially  at  obstructed  thoroughfares,  at  grade  crossings  and 
on  railway  trains.  Some  courts  take  a strict  view  of  the  matter,  and  allow  no 
recovery  of  damages  unless  there  has  been  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
person  causing  the  injury.  The  greater  number  of  courts,  hov/ever,  are  more 
lenient  to  the  blind,  and  permit  damages  for  injuries  to  the  blind,  even  though 
a person  with  sight  would  have  escaped  injury  — provided  the  person  causing 
the  injury  is  primarily  to  blame. 

With  respect  to  accidents  at  railway  crossings,  the  law  generally  expects 
the  blind  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution,  lacking  which  they  may  not  recover 
damages.  Blind  passengers  on  railway  trains  may  expect  all  the  care  and  attention 
which  their  condition  requires.  A railway  may  even  refuse  to  accept  them  un- 
accompanied for  transportat ion,  because  of  their  added  trouble. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  in  use  five  distinct  systems  of  raised 
print  by  means  of  which  the  blind  do  their  reading:  the  raised  letter  or  Line 
type,  the  Moon  type  (in  part  a sort  of  contraction  of  the  regular  letters  of  the 
alphabet),  the  Mew  York  Point,  the  American  Braille,  and  the  English  or  European 
Braille  — the  three  systems  last  named  being  '’point"  or  dot  systems.  The 
English  Braille,  with  certain  revision, i .e. , simplification  among  the  "contractions". 
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it  has  been  agreed  among  American  educators  of  and  workers  for  the  blind,  is  to 
become  the  general  form,  all  others  gradually  giving  way  to  it,  except  line  types 
( especially  Moon) , which  are  to  remain  to  a certain  extent  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  those  becoming;  blind  in  late  life,  being  found  for  them  the  more  practicable 
method.  The  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
having  separate  systems  of  types  for  the  blind. 

Blind  persons  as  a whole  have  not  had  as  complete  an  education  as  the  persons 
in  possession  of  sight.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  inferior  facilities  of  the 
special  school  for  the  blind,  but  rather  to  the  limited  attendance  of  the  blind 
at  these  schools,  — though,  at  present,  a much  better  attendance  is  being  secured. 

A large  part  of  the  blind,  or  those  whose  blindness  has  fallen  in  adult  life,  have 
received  their  education  in  the  common  schools,  with  the  usual  means  of  instruction. 

The  use  of  raised  print  by  the  blind  is  far  from  being  general  in  the  United 
States.  Only  three-tenths  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  report  themselves  as 
able  to  read  by  raised  print.  This  small  proportion  is  in  a large  part  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  in  middle  and  later  adult 
life,  when  finger  tips  are  calloused,  and  when  zeal  and  ambition  in  this  direction 
are  lacking.  At  the  same  time  only  limited  provision  has  so  far  been  made  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  class. 

Much  the  larger  number  of  the  blind  under  20  years  of  age  receive  their  educa- 
tion in  State  instit\itions.  Nearly  all  States  have  such  institutions,  those  with- 
out them  sending  their  blind  children  to  institutions  in  other  States.  Most  of 
these  institutions  are  supported  directly  by  the  State,  and  controlled  by  it 
through  boards  of  trustees  or  some  board  of  public  welfare.  A few,  especially  in 
Eastern  States,  are  in  the  hands  of  private  bodies,  but  receiving  some  State  aid 
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and  being  subject  to  State  supervision.  In  a small  number  of  States,  the  institu- 
tions are  for  both  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes. 

Day  schools  for  blind  children  have  been  started  in  a number  of  large  cities, 
as  part  of  the  regular  school  system.  Some  people  believe  that  this  movement  is 
likely  to  increase;  others  doubt  that  the  partial  training  so  given  can  be  enough, 
and  say  that  if  blind  youths  attend  the  public  school  at  all  they  would  better  do 
it  after  laying  a foundation  at  the  institution.  The  purpose  of  these  day  schools 
is  to  provide  school  facilities  on  equal  terras  for  blind  and  for  seeing  children, 
without  taking  blind  children  away  from  their  own  homes. 

There  is  no  special  institution  in  the  United  States  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind.  A number  of  States,  however,  have  established  special  scholarships 
by  which  funds  are  provided  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  regular  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  the  institutions  or  boarding  schools  for  the  blind  there  are  somewhat 

under  5000  pupils;  in  the  day  schools  somewhat  over  500. 

, 

Schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  being  parts  of  the  public  school 
system,  are  free  to  those  who  enter.  In  the  institutions  all  costs  for  boarding 
are  included. 

Age  limits  of  attendance  vary  in  different  States.  The  minimum  age  is 
usually  five,  six  or  seven,  and  the  maximum  nineteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-one.  These 
limits  are  sometimes  flexible,  and  are  not  always  strictly  adhered  to. 

In  some  States  a considerable  proportion  of  blind  children  do  not  attend 
school.  In  some  the  proportion  has  been  as  high  as  one-third.  But  this  proportion 
is  being  steadily  reduced  through  the  increased  enactment  of  compulsory  education 
laws  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  schools  to  locate  and  bring  in  all  blind  children. 
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In  the  field  of  education,  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  complete.  The  instruction  or  training  afforded  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  are  of  four  forms:  intellectual,  physical,  musical, 
and  manual.  Intellectual  instruction  follov/s  that  of  regular  schools,  only 
with  different  means  and  methods,  the  blind  having  to  rely  upon  raised  orint 
rather  than  upon  ink  print  for  their  reading.  Pupils  are  taken  through  the 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school  grades,  with  kindergarten  de- 
partments also  in  some  schools.  Both  physical  training  and  musical  instruc- 
tion receive  somewhat  more  attention  in  schools  for  the  blind  than  in  regular 
schools.  Much  stress  is  also  laid  upon  manual  training,  partly  for  its  pos- 
sible vocational  values  in  later  life.  But  the  idea  of  most  of  the  American 
schools  has  always  been  to  fit  as  many  as  possible  of  their  pupils  for  a 
variety  of  employments  alongside  the  seeing  rather  than  for  a few  handicrafts 
in  special  workshops  for  blind  adults;  and  this  ideal  has  been  measurably  at- 
tained. 

An  increasing  number  of  "field  officers"  are  being  employed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  travel  over  a State,  with  the  purpose  of  forming  beneficial  contacts 
with  blind  persons,  especially  blind  children,  and  of  inducing  them  to  enter 
school. 

The  leading  printing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is  the 
American  Printing  House,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  is  subsidised  by  the 
Federal  G-overnment.  Its  trustees  are  in  part  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  to  which  its  product  is  distributed.  Another  and  smaller 
printing  house  is  in  connection  with  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
7/at  er  town,  Massachusetts,  known  as  the  Howe  Memorial  Press.  Of  late  years  this 
has  specialised  in  braille  music,  school  appliances  and  table  games.  There  are 
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a few  other  oublishlng  houses,  chiefly  in  connection  v/ith  3necial  schools, 
and  also  certain  printing  plants  for  the  publication  of  periodical  literature. 

There  are  not  fewer  than  a dozen  special  periodicals  in  raised  print  for 
the  blind,  the  chief  one  being  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  published  in 
Monsey,  Mew  York,  from  funds  provided  by  private  sources.  Most  of  the  other 
periodicals  are  religious  in  character.  These  periodicals  when  distributed 
free  of  charge, as  well  as  books  circulated  by  the  libraries,  are  carried  with- 
out charge  through  the  mails. 

Libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are  mostly  in  connection 
with  regular  city  libraries,  being  found  in  a number  of  cities.  Other  libraries 
are  in  connection  with  State  libraries  and  the  libraries  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  libraries  are  not  so  much  reading  rooms,  or  collections  of  books  to  be 
called  for,  but  rather  depositories  of  books,  to  be  sent  out  wherever  they  may 
be  desired. 

In  a few  cases  the  blind  gather  in  a library  to  be  read  to  by  a person  with 
sight.  Libraries  for  the  blind  are  in  general  very  generous  in  sending  out 
books  without  restriction  as  to  territory.  During  and  since  the  world  war  some 
reading  matter  has  been  prepared  by  hand  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 

A special  form  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  a special 
mea-ns  of  reaching  the  adult  blind  for  ourposes  of  encouragement  and  education 
consists  in  what  is  known  as  home  teaching.  This  form  was  brought  from  England. 
Special  teachers,  most  of  them  themselves  blind,  are  employed  to  visit  the  homes 
of  individual  blind  persons  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Home  teaching  embraces 
to  a large  extent  instruction  in  reading  raised  print.  It  often  includes  in- 
struction in  manual  tasks,  the  results  of  which  may  sometimes  be  turned  to 
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profitable  account.  Hone  teaching  is  especially  applicable  to  persons  in 
middle  or  late  adult  life,  and  most  of  all  to  women.  Home  teaching  in  some 
form  is  found  in  somewhat  over  one-third  of  the  States. 

In  gainful  employment  in  the  United  States  are  found  25.4  per  cent  of  the 
male  blind,  and  7.8  per  cent  of  the  female.  Considering  the  handicap  which 
blindness  imposes  in  industrial  activities  — many  lines  of  employment  being 
practically  closed  to  persons  without  sigfrt,  and  many  of  the  blind  being  beyond 
the  years  of  economic  enterprise  — these  proportions  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
satisfactory.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  is  being  done  that  ought 
to  be  done  to  afford  means  of  employment  and  of  livelihood  for  the  blind.  A 
materially  larger  proportion  might  be  put  in  the  way  of  gainful  employment. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  blind  who  are  gainfully  employed  are  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  The  next  largest  proportion  are  in 
trade,  and  the  third  largest  in  professional  service.  In  all  these  forms  of 
activity  the  blind  have  larger  proportions  of  their  total  number  gainfully  em- 
ployed than  has  the  population  as  a whole.  In  the  remaining  general  occupations 
however,  the  blind  fall  far  below  the  population  at  large  — that  is,  in  agricul 
ture,  domestic  and  personal  service,  transportation,  extraction  of  minerals,  and 
public  service.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  especially  certain  ones 
of  rather  simple  nature,  seem  to  afford  the  fewest  difficulties  for  the  blind. 
This  is  also  true  to  some  extent  in  trade.  The  considerable  proportion  in  pro- 
fessional service  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  blind  musicians  and  teachers  of 
music  here.  In  both  trade  and  professional  service  there  are  man:/  persons  who 
were  thus  engaged  before  the  occurrence  of  their  blindness  and  who  have  found 
it  possible  to  continue  their  activities  after  its  occurrence,  often  with  the 
assistance  of  relatives  or  friends.  3uch  is  the  case  also  with  many  blind 
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farmers . 

'The  principal  specific  occupations  of  the  male  blind  are  those  of  broom 
makers,  farmers,  retail  dealers,  piano  tuners,  players  and  teachers  of  music, 
chair  csners,  hucksters  and  peddlers,  general  laborers,  agents  and  canvassers, 
agricultural  laborers,  newspaper  carriers  and  dealers,  clerks  .and  salesmen 
in  stores,  basket  workers,  and  clergymen.  In  these  fourteen  occupations  are 
74.1  per  cent  of  the  male  blind  who  are  gainfully  occupied.  Broom  making, 
piano  tuning,  playing  and  teaching  of  music,  chair  caning  and  basket  working 
have  been  regarded  as  particularly  suitable  occupations  for  the  blind,  and 
considerable  attention  is  given  them  in  the  training  of  the  blind  in  most  of 
the  institutions.  In  these  occupations  (and  also  in  carpet  and  rug  making 
and  weaving)  the  proportions  of  the  blind  are  far  ahead  of  the  proportions 
for  the  population  at  large.  In  certain  general  occupations,  in  addition, 
the  proportions  for  the  blind  are  notably  in  excess  of  the  proportions  for 
the  population  at  large  — including  the  occupations  of  retail  dealers,  huck- 
sters and  peddlers,  agents  and  canvassers,  news  carriers  and  dealers,  real 
estate  and  insurance  agents,  telephone  operators,  clergymen,  school  teachers, 
lawyers,  literary  workers,  general  laborers,  woodsawyers  and  wood  choppers, 
and  laundry  operatives.  Some  general  callings  are  given  special  attention  in 
the  training  of  the  blind,  especially  the  conducting  of  small  business  enter- 
prises, salesmanship,  stenography,  telephone  operation,  poultry  raising,  etc. 

Blind  females  are  engaged  chiefly  in  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  playing  and 
teaching  of  music,  chair  caning,  work  of  waitresses  and  servants,  basket  making, 
and  f earning.  In  these  seven  occupations  are  57.5  per  cent  of  the  female  blind 
who  are  gainfully  occupied.  Some  of  the  occupations  of  blind  women  are  carried 
on  in  their  own  homes.  They  are  to  some  extent  conducted  through  home  teaching. 
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The  fact  that  the  blind  may  be  ostensibly  engaged  in  a variety  of  occupa- 
tions does  not  mean  that  a considerable  proportion  are  able  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Of  the  gainfully  employed  blind  46.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  30.5 
percent  of  the  females  are  self-supporting,  One-half  of  blind  males  receive 
)400  or  over  a year,  and  one-fourth  1800  or  over.  One-fifth  of  blind  females 
receive  1500  or  over. 

The  occupations  which  have  proved  most  profitable  for  the  male  blind,  or 
in  which  at  least  one-half  are  self-supporting,  are  general  professional 
service,  retail  dealing,  piano  tuning,  farming,  work  of  clerks  and  salesmen, 
and  playing  and  teaching  of  music.  Considerably  better  economic  results  are 
found  for  those  who  have  some  degree  of  education. 

In  investigations  in  certain  States  a little  over  one-fourth  of  the  blind 
over  20  years  of  age  are  found  to  be  self-supporting  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. The  proportion  entirely  so  is  a little  over  one-eighth. 

When  the  blind  are  without  means  of  support  of  their  own,  this  comes  from 
one  cf  three  sources  — by  family  or  friends,  which  is  the  most  common  method 
and  which  is  found  in  about  two-fifths  of  cases;  by  some  other  form  of  private 
aid,  found  in  about  one-tenth  of  cases;  and  by  public  aid  (especially  in  alms- 
houses), found  in  about  one-fifth  of  cases.  About  one-eighth  of  the  blind  have 
resources  of  their  own,  and  do  not  have  to  call  upon  outside  assistance. 

There  are  about  two  score  industrial  establishments  for  the  blind,  situated 
chiefly  in  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States.  They  are  of  four  kinds  — a 
simple  industrial  training  school;  a workshop  on  the  order  of  a regular  factory; 
the  industrial  home,  in  which  the  workers  live,  and  a combination  institution 
where  some  of  the  workers  live  in  and  some  live  out.  About  one-half  of  the 
industrial  establishments  are  tinder  private  direction,  and  about  one-half  under 
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public.  There  are  usually  no  hard,  and  fast  rules  as  to  admission.  They  are 
intended  mainly  for  blind  persons  in  the  working  period  of  life. 

There  are  in  all  about  1400  blind  persons  in  these  establishments. 

About  one-fifth  are  to  be  regarded  as  learners  or  apprentices.  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  are  women.  The  chief  occupations  are  the  making  of 
brooms,  mattresses,  brushes,  baskets  and  rugs,  and  the  caning  of  chairs.  Ex- 
tremely few  establishments  are  to  be  regarded  as  fully  self-supporting;  most 
have  to  depend  to  a greater  or  less  extent  upon  contributions  from  outside. 

There  are  a little  over  a dozen  special  homes  for  the  care  of  the  blind  — 

vw'tc  C 

all  private  institutions,  and  some  under  religious  control.  They  are  for  the 
aged  and  homeless,  most  being  for  women.  There  are  about  450  persons  in  all  in 
these  homes. 

Homes  for  blind  children  are  intended  for  those  who  have  no  homes  or  who 
have  poor  home  relationships.  They  are  in  part  a nursery  and  in  part  a hospital. 
There  are  about  half  a dozen  such  homes.  T^ey  are  in  private  hands,  but  are 
largely  subsidized  from  public  funds.  There  are  probably  two  hundred  children 
in  these  homes. 

TTearly  one-third  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  now  provide  pensions 
for  the  blind.  In  some  the  law  is  mandatory,  and  in  others  merely  permissive. 

The  pensions  range  from  )150.  to  i600.  The  pension  is  generally  for  the  adult 
blind  alone,  and  only  for  those  whose  income  is  not  over  a certain  sum. 

By  18.9  per  cent  of  the  blind  some  form  of  public  aid,  (State  or  cotuity) 
is  received  — not  including  institutional  care.  In  this  aid  are  included  the 
pensions. 

Private  associations  for  the  blind  are  either  State-wide  bodies  or  local 
bodies,  the  latter  confining  their  attention  to  a particular  city  or  community. 
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State  associations  are  found  in  the  smaller  number  of  States.  Local  associations 
have  been  organized  in  many  cities.  The  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to 
minister  to  the  blind  in  a manifold  capacity,  some  of  the  most  important  task3, 
besides  the  making  of  an  enumeration  of  them  in  various  particulars,  being  to 
provide  libraries  or  reading  matter,  to  create  industrial  establishments,  to  as- 
sist in  marketing  articles  made  by  the  blind,  to  conduct  entertainments,  to  con- 
duct home  teaching,  to  promote  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  etc. 

The  organization  composed  of  those  laboring  for  the  blind  in  different 
capacities  is  designated  as  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  blind. 

The  organization  composed  of  those  concerned  in  the  education  of  blind  children 
is  called  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  third  organization  is  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  with 
offices  in  Hew  York  City.  The  purpose  of  this  organisation  is  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  regarding  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind;  to  promote 
State  and  Federal  legislation  in  behalf  of  th«  blind;  to  arrange  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  needed  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country;  and  to 
assist  in  every  way  possible  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all  aspects  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Public  commissions  do  for  the  blind  much  what  private  associations  do  — 
only  the  former  are  State  agencies,  supported  from  public  funds,  -‘-bout  one- 
half  of  the  States  now  have  special  commissions  or  similar  bodies  for  the  blind. 
In  certain  States  some  other  public  agency  is  entrusted  with  powers  as  to  the 
blind  similar  to  those  of  a commission.  Some  carry  on  more  comprehensive  work 
than  others. 

The  only  direct  action  of  the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
besides  subsidizing  a printing  house  for  the  publication  of  literature  in  raised 
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print,  has  been  the  creation  of  a special  agency  to  care  for  persons  blinded 
in  military  service,  and  especially  to  afford  then  a suitable  vocational  training 
and  to  attempt  to  secure  jobs  for  them. 

The  Federal  Government  also  makes  allowances  to  the  different  States  for 
the  vocational  education  of  persons  incapacitated  in  civilian  life  (including 
blindness),  when  the  States  have  agreed  to  provide  certain  amounts  also  and  to 
follow  certain  standards  of  procedure. 
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